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ever known, the final and flawless disposition of sailing-ships marshalled
for combat."1 Attack was to, be made in two main divisions, one
of which was to immobilise the enemy's van by a feint while the other
broke and destroyed his rear and centre. No time was to be wasted
in manoeuvring for position, for with the brief October days and the
uncertain winds of that region none could be spared; instead the
approach was to be made by whatever course would most quickly
bring the fleet to gunshot of the enemy's centre. Then one division
under Collingwood was to break the enemy's line at about the twelfth
ship from the rear, while the other, under Nelson's immediate com-
mand, after keeping the enemy's van in the maximum uncertainty
as to its intentions by hovering to windward till it was too late to
succour the rear, was to fall on the centre. " The whole impression
of the British Fleet," Nelson wrote, " must be to overpower from two
or three ships ahead of their Commander-in-Chief, supposed to be
in the centre, to the rear of their fleet. ... I look with confidence
to a victory before -the van of the enemy can succour their rear."
Their flagship was to be taken, and the battle was not be regarded
as over so long as a single enemy ensign remained flying.

It was characteristic of Nelson that within the broad framework
of his orders the maximum freedom of action was reserved both for
himself and Collingwood. From the moment pursuit was joined the
latter was to have complete control over his own division. No hard
and fast tactical rules were laid down, for the precise conditions in
which the enemy would be found could not be foreseen. " Some-
thing," Nelson wrote^ " must be left to chance; nothing is sure in a.
sea fight," Individual captains were to look to their particular Line
as theirrallying-point. " In case," he added, " signals can neither be
seen or perfectly understood, no captain can do very wrong if he
places his ship alongside that of an enemy." 2

During the days that followed the issue of his Memorandum Nelson's
main anxiety was lest the foe should escape through the Straits before
his cruisers could warn him. As usual he was short of frigates:
the last French fleet, he told the Admiralty, had slipped through his
fingers that way and he was resolved that this one should not. For-
tunately he had an apt disciple in the thirty-four year old frigate
captain, Henry Blackwood. Much of his time, ' working like a horse
in a mill' to complete the last detail of preparation, was spent in
coachitig this daring and vigilant officer. " Those who know more
of Cadiz than either you or I do," Nelson wrote to him, " say that
after these Levanters come several days of fine weather, sea breezes
westerly, land wind at night; and that, if the enemy are bound into
the Mediterranean, they would come out at night, run to the south-
ward and catch the sea breezes at the mouth of the Gut and push
through whilst we might have little wind in the offing. In short,
watch all points and all winds and weather, for I shall depend on
you."3

Nelson was confident of his ability to defeat the enemy.   " I will
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